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DELFT TILES 

Photographs by courtesy of Metropolitan Museum of Art, Delft Sectile 
Importing Co,, Mildred Richardson Kelley, 

By Frieda van Emden 



HOLLAND has respected its old buildings not 
merely for sentimental and artistic reasons, 
but also for very practical ones. The 17th 
and 18th century houses, in which expensive 
materials had been used, are so well constructed 
that it would be hard to improve on them to-day. 
In many of the spacious mansions along the canals 
live the descendants of the merchant princes, who 
built them, and as the always missing bathroom 
and modern plumbing 
have been installed, these 
old houses still are the 
most desirable dwellings 
in any town. Their im- 
posing marble halls, 
oaken staircases, wind- 
ing banisters in rare 
wood, carved doors, 
painted ceilings and walls 
of rooms either painted 
or hung with tapestries, 
silks, damask or Spanish 
goldleather, attest to the 
Hollander's love of home. 
That all this is so well 
preserved to-day and that 
the 17th century town 
forms the almost un- 
changed nucleus of any 
city of importance in the 
Netherlands is in no 
small measure due to the 
humble tile. Its dura- 
bility and resistance 
against water and mois- 
ture have kept intact the 
basement, the vital spot 
of each building in the 
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lowlands. To any Hollander water and the defense 
against this element are vital issues. When it 
was found how a well-cemented wall of tiles kept 
out water and dampness, tiles which hitherto had 
been an ornament only came into general use for 
construction purposes and the manufacture of 
them became a thriving industry. The age of a 
house can be ascertained by the kind of tiles used 
in its basement walls. Soon also the high parts 

of the country followed 
the example of the low- 
lands, for tiles lent light, 
color and cleanliness to 
otherwise ill-lit base- 
ments and the Hollander 
has always had an inborn 
love for things shiny and 
bright. Later the cheer- 
ful tiles came into use 
all over the house as part 
of walls in bedrooms and 
above all for the charac- 
teristic Dutch open fire- 
place, the so-called 
"schouw," like the one 
we see on de Hoogh's 
painting of "A woman 
peeling potatoes," which 
is in the Wallace Collec- 
tion in London. Of the 
17th century painters it 
is above all Pieter de 
Hoogh who makes plain 
what an important part 
tiles played in the Dutch 
home. In his delightful 
indoor genre paintings, 
showing women of all 
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classes in the routine of their daily work, he gives glimpses of clean houses, 
bright with sunshine, which streaming in through some doorway or window, 
lights up the checkerboard marble floor or the gay-colored tiles on the wall. De 
Hoogh lived in Delft the best part of his tragic existence and is said to have 
earned many an honest guilder at tile decorating himself. He married Jan- 
netje van der Burch, daughter of a master tile-baker "meester plateelbakker," a 
highly honored trade in those days. His familiarity with tiles explains why 
he makes so much use of them in his backgrounds. 

Nothing human hands ever made has kept its color as well as the tile. Buried 
with dead Babylon and Nineveh the excavated tiles, which adorned their houses 
and walls, present to-day as perfect a glaze and as bright a coloring as when 
freshly baked from the clay of the Euphrates and Tigris. 

The Moors, past masters at the Oriental art of tile-baking, introduced it into 
conquered Spain, from whence the fashion soon spread to the Italian peninsula. 
After the Moors and Jews had been expelled from Spain there were neither 
artists nor artisans left to do the work, the mind of the proud Spaniard of that 
time turning to adventure, trips of discovery, gold-seeking and fighting. So 
it came about that workmen were imported from the then dependent outlying 
provinces of the Netherlands, above all from Flanders. Their wood-carvings, 
painting and wrought ironwork are still admired in many old Spanish churches 
and castles. These workmen in turn were influenced by Moorish art and eventu- 
ally got to know the technic of tile-making 

However, most of the first tiles made in Holland show the same floral and 
formal patterns in the same combination of blues, orange-browns and light 
greens as the Hispano-Mauresque Valencia Majolicas. There are also early 
multicolored tiles, which in the figures of dogs, hares and other four-footed 
animals resemble the Italian tiles. 

The Hollanders slightly changed the treatment of the tiles, both before and 
after decorating. The Moors and others drew on the rough tile, which was then 
twice glazed. The Hollanders or rather the Delft tile-makers glazed the tile 
once, decorated it and then finished it by only glazing the decorated side for the 
second time. 

Dr. Valentiner to whom the Metropolitan Museum of Art owes most of its 
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collection of Dutch tiles, distinguishes three distinct periods in tile-making, 
namely: from 1580-1630 when the thick colored tiles were made, 1630-1670 when 
tile-making was mainly concentrated in Delft and 1670-1800, when the industry 
had spread also to Amsterdam, Ravesteyn and Westraven, although Delft with 
its twenty-eight factories still retained the lead. Haarlem which has always 
shown the way in every branch of art, claims also the honor of having had the 
first tile-bakery within its walls. 

During the Delft period imported Chinese vases and porcelains were very 
much admired and fetched high prices. In trying to imitate their pate and 
coloring, Delft hit on its famous Delft blue, the exact shade of which it has 
been the aim and lifework of many to imitate. It has been approached, but no 
one has ever succeeded in exactly duplicating it. 

The characteristic early Delft tile shows only a small single figure of a man, 
a flower, a bird, an amor, maybe a tiny landscape or a ship. The single soldier 
figures by Jacob de Gheyn the Elder are quite well-known. The Chinese influ- 
ence is felt in the little figures of Chinese men and women or in the treatment 
of a single flower or bird. It is even possible that Delft sent over unfinished 
tiles to be decorated in China, later to be glazed over again in Holland, as is 
known to have been done to vases in the beginning. The tulip, the national 
flower, appears frequently, reminding us of the times when tulips played the 
role of the war stocks of to-day. On the tiles were pictured events and things 
of interest to the people of those days, but it is curious that we find so few 
windmills on genuine antique tiles. This is meant as a warning to Americans, 
who whenever they want to get something especially "Dutch" get a tile with 
one or more windmills, either in honest modern but more often abominable blue 
or in spurious imitation. The subject on the genuine Delft tile is entirely 
suspended in the air, without any background at all and also the figure is not 
even always in the exact centre of the tile. 

In the third period the designers of tiles got bolder and whole pictures began 
to appear on each tile, instead of the simple little figures. We also find more 
and more big composite tile-pictures, used alongside the fireplaces and otherwise 
as ornaments. Favorite subjects are floral pieces, laild- or seascapes, coats of 
arms and even portraits. 
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18th century tiles 
shepherd-scenes or 



Then again the color 
scheme changes. The so-called 
Pynacker ware in red, blue 
and gold comes into use. But 
towards the end the mangan- 
ese-violet (which we will 
call violet for short) tiles al- 
most entirely supplant all the 
others, even the blue ones. 

In true imitation of the 
spirit of the times, these 
are quite amusing in their 
their children at play. But 
the favorite source of inspiration at that time is 
the Bible. I shall always remember the kitchen 
of my childhood with the stairs in blue tile cupids 
leading to the basement and the kitchen itself, 
which had probably been redecorated, in violet 
Bible scenes. The floor of that kitchen as the floor 
of the upper and lower halls and still more sub- 
terranean wine cellar were of spotless white marble. 
But oh, those walls! — Most of the kitchen was 
done in Old Testament tiles, a small place near the 
stove was reserved for the New Testament. I have 
often pondered, why there are so many more tiles 
of the Old- than of the New Testament in existence 
and venture to say, that in the first category only 
undisputed facts were pictured, while in half 
Catholic and half sect-ridden Protestant Holland, 
the latter being divided on issues of the New 
Testament, artists had to be careful for fear their 
representation might give offense to some one. 

How interesting the walls of that kitchen were 
to me ! Dutch cooks are not very gracious at allow- 
ing their folks in the kitchen, so every time I had 
occasion to "visit" there it was a veritable treat 
for me and stimulated my youthful religious 
instinct. Think of a child 
living in a picture Bible! In 
some places the corresponding 
chapters of the Bible were 
given on the tiles, but they 
dealt as a rule with such well- 
known stories, that it was almost 
superfluous. 

In early times Dutch ships 
brought furniture and tiles to 
the Dutch settlements in the New 
World, and many of these tiles 
ought still to be in existence in 
this country. A proof of this is 
found in the Sage-Bolles Collec- 
tion, now in the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, where a table 
though marked 17th century has 
the top made of just such 18th 
century violet Bible tiles as 
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used to be in our kitchen. 
The beginning of the 19th 
century was marked by just 
such a general upheaval in 
Europe, as we are now going 
through. When with the re- 
adjustment of affairs peace 
and prosperity once more 
reigned, most of the old tile 
factories had been closed for 
good, their owners either 
having migrated, died or been flnancially ruined. 
In Delft of the twenty-eight factories only one 
Joost 'tHooft's "Porceleyne Fles" the ''Porcelain 
Bottle" was left, which to-day has come to great 
prospez'ity again. 

But at that time, tile-baking like many other 
industries had undergone a complete decline. En- 
gland in trying to imitate Delft tiles came to 
manufacture cheap stenciled ones (in Staffordshire 
color), so that the hand-painted articles became 
too expensive to compete with the open market. 
Besides during the 19th century modern concrete 
construction came more and more in use, and 
already old tiles had become a curiosity and were 
left where they had served so well. 

By and by the big composite pictures began to 
find their way into private collections and musea. 
Fifteen years ago blue tiles brought from two to 
four cents apiece, violet ones even less, and they 
still could be picked up everywhere. House-wreck- 
ers in Holland then began to save the old tiles and 
to store them up in their cellars. If they held 
onto their possessions they must have cleared 
pretty fortunes, for good ones bring to-day from 
fifty cents to one dollar and more apiece. Many 
have been shipped to this country, where they are 
in great demand. 

Around the nineties of the 
last century there began in 
Holland a general revival of 
interest in craftwork, above all 
in pottery and tile work! Again 
Delft is producing work of high 
artistic standard. It has out- 
grown its ridiculous mistake of 
trying to copy modern and old 
Dutch masters in tile, realizing 
that a picture to be effective 
and true in tile, should be de- 
signed to be executed in this 
material. 

Delft is agam leading in the 
world of Ceramics, but left to its 
own resources since the tying-up 
of shipping in this war, America 
threatens to run a close second. 
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